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The Shape of Things 


CHAMBERLAIN’S ABILITY TO WORM OUT OF 


awkward situations is likely to be tested te limit by 
Franco's emphatic rejection of the Britis! plan for with- 
drawal of Italian “volunteers” from Spain. An impasse 
has now been reached from which there seems to be no 


face-saving means of escape. Despite the mass of tech- 
nical objections raised by Franco, it must be evident even 
to Chamberlain that the plan was rejected because 

rebels are again desperately in need of Italian assistar 
and that Mussolini himself was behind 
Thus the Anglo-Italian pact cannot be | ght into oper- 
ation by the means envisioned last spring 
agreement openly would be an intolerable confession of 
failure. To bring it into force without even 
drawal of “‘voluntcers’’ would be to risk a political earth 
quake—particularly since Chamberlain has promised 
he would not do so without calling a special session of 
Parliament. With Parliament safely in recess and political 
activity at its seasonal low ebb, the Prime 


] 


likely to attempt to muddle through 
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THE ELABORATE RECEPTION GIVEN HORTI 
in Germany 1s all too obvious in its intent. It represent 
an attempt to entice Hungary to play the inglorious role 


1 ’ 
wrin +} cht tu 
during wie iast ) 
, 


that Austria filled so satisfactorily 
years of its existence. Hungary is to Le cemented to the 
axis. It is to agree to support the German demands 
Czechoslovakia, militarily and economical! ti 
elements are gradually to be weeded out in preparation 


















M. R. BENDINER 
. - for ultimate Anschluss. Attempts will be to per- 
Literary Edttor Associate Editor suade it t rcchane he nd other farm product 
ARET MARSHALL MAXWELL S. STEWAI — i to exchange wheat and other farm products, 
a Coit desperately needed by Germany, for machine-guns and 
ramatt iti ° ° 7 . . : ’ , . 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH military equipment which will enable it to aid the Reich 
“a more effectively in the coming war. While Horthy is 
Dubiicl being feted in Germany, the Foreign Ministers of the 
HOviISHeT ‘ 
} Inte rntriee are meeting at Rled “art.7.? 
stains semana three Little Entente countries are mecting at Bled, Yu 
7 iD rc slavia, to consider, among other things, means of con- 
‘Siness sidnaver ana ivector of Circulation ek . : ' 
HUGO VAN ARX ciliating Hungary. For the time being Hungary will 
Ps a probably content itself with attempting to get the most 
4it 4 ie 4 “ ad «4 pe - i — a - 
MURIEL C. GRAY out of its temporarily strong bargaining position. This, 
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DALADIER’S STATEMENT 
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unnot last indefinitely. 


Irrespec tive of the out- 


present ambitions in ¢ zechoslovakia, 


is high on Hitler's list 


yt Germany's 
It must choose between 
and resistance based on the support of 


SUICI le 


Entent 
encente, 


THAT THE FORTY- 
weck is detrimental to the safety and prosperity of 
well mark the formal end of the French 


Front. Already the Ministers of Labor and Public 


may 
both independent Socialists, have resigned, and 
ress is denouncing the gov- 
in unmeasured terms. The forty-hour week was 
1g achievement of the first Blum government. 
rkers it made up, to some extent, for the rising 
ing and the shameless betrayal of Spain. Dala- 

is taken much and offered nothing in return. His 
le has been marked by a further depreciation of 
volving a new rise in the cost of living, ruth- 


ssion of sitdown 5, a new closing of the 


sh frontier, and now the repudiation of the chief 
the Popular Front platform. His pretext iS 
The hours of work must be increased, he in- 
der to meet the competition of other countries 
no limit is set on industrial activity. But what 
1 foreign competition is not the hours of work 
f production in terms of real wages. In this 
- was close to the bottom among the leading 
yuntries of the world even before the depre- 
the franc. Today, as the result of a 58 per cent 
in the value of the currency, real wages in 
ynsiderably lower than in 1936. Nor can it 
needed for additional 
countries, has its quota of 


led on in an emergency. 


AN EX-RADICAL 


TURNS INFORMER, 
f pleasant. Whether J. B. Matthews’s 
before the Dies committee are true or 


> of both, they 


will be used as a text by 
itler, and they are irrelevant to the busi- 
to find 
nstitutions. It is hardly news 


ith varying d 


was Originally set uj 
evrecs of 
rations with whose aims 
Why shouldn't they? 

if participation make 

r other anti-fascists, in- 
tside? The real 


lisclosures was far more am- 


molive, of 


for the next st p was an 


fficials—and the New 


some | ‘ organizations, And so 
ion complete cycle: an assault first upon 
i i 
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“Communists” as such, then upon the GC I. O., 
finally upon the Roosevelt Administration. It be 
increasingly significant that in the torrent of rec! 
accusations against the left no voice has been r 
against the armed military bands operating under ! 
auspices. These agencies are a direct challenge to d 
cratic procedure; the kind of danger they embody 
only excuse for the Dies committee’s existence. But 
committee has chosen instead to level its guns at Mr 
and Mr.—Roosevelt. 
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ALL IS UNQUIET ON THE MONOPOLY FRO: 


The inquiry has got under way, and public hearings are 


likely to start in a few months. The danger ts that t 

within the New Deal may drain off the energy 

should go into the inquiry. One such feud has bri 
wide open with the release to the press by Assist 
Secretary of State Berle of a confidential memorandu: 
had prepared for the monopoly inquiry, the content 
which had been dribbling away for a month thr 
mysterious leaks. The incident is in itself unimport 
although Mr. Berle is reported by Marquis Childs in 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch to believe in a Corcoran-Ickes 

spiracy to spread “poison’”’ about him. What is import 
is the utter lack of unity it reveals among the econ 
theorists of the New Deal on the whole question of 
nature of monopoly and what to do about it. One of 
most valuable things the inquiry can do is to prod 
order out of this chaos and give cohesiveness to the px 
gram for industrial control. Meanwhile, it is hearten 
to note that Thurman Arnold and his associates in 

Department of Justice seem to know where they 

going. In a radio speech and a New York Times art 
Mr. Arnold has made it clear that pending the rev: 
of the anti-trust laws he intends to enforce the pr 

ones. He had said that before, but as long as his enfor 
ment division had a staff of sixty people, the realists 
the corporations refused to be disturbed. Mr. Ar: 
now asks for a total staff equal to that of the SEC, w! 
would be about 1,200 in Washington and branch off 
While Mr. Arnold only had ideas, he was consider 

droll fellow. If he is given a real enforcement staff 


prophesy that he will no longer be considered a jok 
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THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK WILL HAVE 
defeat the newly amended state constitution if, as 


hope, it is submitted as a whole in November. It will be 


far better for the state to get along for another tw 
years with an imperfect, even an obsolescent, instru: 
like the present constitution than to fasten upon it 
such reactionary provisions as those prohibiting proj 
tional representation and establishing review by 


courts of the facts as well as the law in appeals {1 
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lhe IVA Stands Up 


Pw HE Congressional inquiry into the TVA has pro- 
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gressed far enougn now to warrant striking a tri 
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nce of its results. Dr. Arthur Morgan has 
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has been thoroughly aire« 
s side of the story; and the committee has heard 
ny on the question of “yardstick” rates and on 
luct of the TVA’s defense against the power- 
pany suits. The sum total must prove a keen disap- 
tment to Dr. Morgan, the utility companies, the 
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as commercially valuable, a lay con 
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might think differently, made con 


le its marble experts did not regard the Berry claims 
lemnation commission 


iliation offers to Berry 


hich the latter rejected. Dr. Morgan did not dissent 


from these offers until after the failure of his effort to 


ty 


block Mr. Lilienthal’s reappointment. Major Eckel, chief 


veo ogoist 
4 ~ 


Berr 


f the TVA, who had suspected bad faith on 


3; part to start with, has testified before the Con- 


1al committee that ly honest people might 


like that through and 


r a chance on concilia- 


-d the latter course, and 


‘s with it, or t 
[he TVA for a time t 
made a conciliation agreement by which both 
nsult an impartial government expert, Dr. 
of the Bureau 
Finch would not be available, the TVA 


which are still be- 


Dr. 
mnonation pr CeeCuin gs, 
rts on appeal by Major Berry. 


] 
ma 


to the TVA rather than 

they would have been on the front pages 
umns of every important paper in 
But the fact that the TVA stands up under 
is considered a minor piece of 
s been compiled by the 

e that it will bear testi- 

rd members who have 
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Felix Frankfurter 


ly that Mr. Roo 


wS ipreme ( 


will send the name 
ippointment to the Senate 
iry. Meanwhile, how- 
there is no harm in do- 

1d most of the discussion 
lix Frankfurter of Har- 
pride in having been the 
ire fitting successor could 
Since that time Senator 
itement, and newspaper 
tent ap- 

such 

rn 


per as being at the 


ts as it Lindley, 

lissenting voice has 

riven the trend and 

his opposition 1s final 
mind one. 

ntment still has, t sure, several obstacles 


Mr. Frank 


5 a radical 


n denounce d by soa 
r force behind the New 


ilso a Jc these days is no gre it 
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advantage in political office. But it may be hazarde 
much of the bitterness of conservative opinion about 
was drawn off by his refusal to be involved in the 
troversy over the Supreme Court reorganization plar 
by his complete dignity under attack. It may als 
hazarded that the hysteria engendered by the Bla 
pointment has helped Mr. Frankfurter’s cause by g 
new values to the unblemished record of his career 
his reputation for technical legal competence. Con 
tives and liberals alike have curiously found then 
drawn, by the very fury of their attack upon J 
Black, into the camp of Mr. Frankfurter’s supportet 

But, according to the experts on such matters, 
political calculations may enter into the decision. |] 
is a strong Catholic move to have another Catholic 
pointed to the Supreme Court, the argument being 
Pierce Butler can scarcely represent the twenty mi 
Catholics in America. There is also a thrust from 
Mountain and West Coast states for the appointm« 

a Westerner, the West having lost its representatiy 
the resignations of Sutherland and Van Devanter 
this whole conception of the nature and basis of a 
preme Court appointment is an intolerably narrow 
The court is not meant to be a representative body, 
attempts to make it one can only be mischievous 
must play into the hands of those who contend that 
court should have the power of passing on issucs 
legislative policy. The only criteria for a judge should 
his ability, his willingness to keep the judicial pr 
within the bounds of its proper functions, his s 
insights and democratic (small @) sympathies. 

By these tests Mr. Frankfurter comes out on top. 
are a little tired of reading the well-meaning editor 
couched wholly in a negative vein, which defend 
against the charges of radicalism. One would infer f: 
these statements that Mr. Frankfurter was no better 
a Senator Wheeler or a Walter Lippmann. It is 
enough to call him a liberal, but it is a blurred 
blanket truth. He is certainly no passive liberal. His 
nomics is not laissez faire, nor is his attitude toward | 
governmental process negativist and fear-ridden, 
that of the liberals who seem to be monopolizing 
term today. He understands the meaning and danger 
corporate concentration of power. He has a p 
genius for focusing upon the points at which the r: 
ments of the corporate structure touch the intricacies of 
legal procedure. He believes in the increasing and 
cient extension of the province of government in 1 
affairs. 

The outstanding quality in him is his belief 
something can be done. To the stereotyped mind 
suggests a utopian, but he is no such thing. There ‘is 
tough empiricism about him, and he has always, with 
iron rigor, kept his students’ thinking inside the r 


of social p sibility. But within that realm he has a \ 
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t P of the social constructiveness that a clear-headed, 
taffed government can achieve. Here he difters 
the radical, who emphasizes mass movements and 
upport for new social constructions. Mr. Fran! 

1 . s emphasis is on the administrative process as the 
oint of social advance. Hence his personal history 

: iser to a whole series of Presidents since Mr. Taft. 
his brilliant work in the war administration. 

his part in clearing the new field of administrative 

Hence his labors as a law teacher in an uneven strug- 

e inst the inertia of the American legal profession. 


1 secing 


his talent for firing the imaginations an g 


itive possibilities of the young men he has taught, 
placing persons of talent in the strategic posts of 


Li istrative responsibility in the government. 


is an age when survival depends upon a r. 
en intelligent soctalization and sheer collapse. Suc! 

requires the utmost in mind and heart of its 
servants. Felix Frankfurter has a clear mind and 
igh Johnson 1S 


heart. There and Hi 
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Prt HE recent decline in Wall Street, c ipled with an 
apparent slowing down in business improvement, 
¢ has raised the question whether the June-Jul; 
was, after all, a mere flash in the 1 | 
s of iation of this vi lar ts cite the abnor 
| of < I dit pri S } rth ilar ror vl 
j products, the plight of the railroads, and the i 
f the steel « my to cut wages to conf 
t e recent reduction in prices. They la particular 
n the huge agricultural surpluses which have 
$4 ip as a result of bumper harvests all over th rld 
er economists see in these same facts reasons for 
ving that the ipturn has come to stay—at least for 
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ascism Hits Washington : 
oO rik 
BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 1 
Washington, August 22 statute in Iowa. All are pieces of the same patter m 
HE pattern of American fascism grows more dis- pattern of American fascism. Nobody, least of al " 
tinct and menacing every day, and it is essentially | Jews, should be surprised when such manifestatio: : 
Wien pattern. Henry Ford accepts a decoration — 2 ynpanied by a sudden upsurge of anti-Sen ; = 
from Hitler: migratory workers of old American stock Careful reporters who made the Western swing ih 
 harricd and dragooned through the California vine- Roosevelt told me they were amazed by the exte: ; : 
yards by uniformed blackshirts; persons who express tus feeling, and they predicted it would become \ a 
ipathy with the recognized government of Spain are rankfurter should be nominated for the Supreme ( te 
lHoried and boycotted. Until recently the local forms The American fascist movement has advanced ie 
American fascism seemed on the surface to have muc! present stage despite the lack of a central age: . 
in common with the soil on which they appeared. I: assemble its ideas and serve as an outlet for their ¢ : : 
could be argued that vigilantism was typically American sion. That lack has now been supplicd, and the ag 
is truly a native product as the corruption of lo operating at full blast—with government funds. 
ritics by interested corporations. However, in suc oificially titled the House Committee to Investigate 
ns as those I have cited, the underlying pa: American Activities, and its chairman is Represent 
rn is beginning to show through its coating of loc ul Martin Dies, of Texas. It should be called the Comn 
soil—and the pattern is trademarked ‘Made in Italy.’ to Promote Un-American Activities and Undermine r 
When this notion was first advanced, I was among the Bill of Rights, and its spiritual godfather should be [JD 
ffers who attributed it to nervous jitters and the well- ognized in Dr. Paul Goebbels, of Berlin. Since I | ae 
known tendency of some intellectuals to explain native from their letters, that this country contains a numb 
phenomena in exotic foreign terms. I can no longer be lily-fingered intellectuals who are reluctant to face a 
blind to the fact; the evidence is overwhelming. if it upsets them, I shall certainly be accused of hyper 
Mussolini’s adventure was originally financed by the to say the least—in the foregoing statement. S 
industrialists of Milan as a vigilante counter-attack on look at the record. 
ganized labor. Expanding with success, it became a Thus far the committee has devoted itself mai: l 
revolution against all social-democratic forms, including the following: (1) attacking the only form of la | 
the government. ‘The same pattern was followed in Ger- rganization which the industrialists have been unal } 
many by Hitler and the barons of the Ruhr. The fact that une; (2) smearing the Senate Civil Liberties Commi 
some of the great German and Italian industrialists who s a means of disparaging the value of civil liberti 
put their money and their faith in vigilantism have lived this country; (3) broadcasting scandal against the lc 
to rue it bitterly is beside the point, save as it may serve mate government of Spain, to appease American res 
to warn American industrialists who are inciting politica! iuent over the German-Italian invasion of that cour 
adventurers to crush labor and resist the government (4) trying to soften American horror over the a € 
In the last few months we have learned how the stecl Jewish atrocities in Germany by circulating the int 
barons, corrupting local authorities and inciting and tion that they were provoked by a “Jewish boycott’ 
financing the activities of vigilante bands, made a bloody this country; (5) smearing a list of New Deal officials 
hambles of the American system in Chicago, Youngs who are on record in favor of peace and democracy e. 
town, Johnstown, Monroe, Massillon, and Canton. Nor what method does the committee strive to achieve t! f 
was there any coy reliance placed on castor oil. Machine ends? By applying the epithets “communist” and “ 
runs, riot guns, revolvers, gas grenades, and pick handles munism” to every person and every principle whi 
re the chosen weapons. This choice was more typically hopes to discredit. How did Mussolini and Hitler jus slavia 
American because it was a child of the gangster era their conquest of democracy? They never took a 
though it should not be forgotten that many of the without proclaiming that it was necessary to save t! S: 
ing methods were imported from Sicily, sometimes by respective nations from ‘Bolshevism’! It is all old st 
rinal members of the Mafia. In addition to the steel —fabricated in Italy, finished in Germany, and 1 Czech 
ror’ we have the Hague dictatorship in New Jersey, being peddled in Washington. Ch 
nd recently we have n Governor Kraschel threaten The question will be asked: Does the committee ko in the 
to use state troops to resist the enfor nt of a federal what it is doing? I should hesitate to say that it kno. with 
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into war. But he will not consciously run 
war with a first-rate power. British p lic 
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ovakia if he can be sure that the Czechs v 
precipitate a 5 ral war. The Czechs, for t 
ill fight if there is any possibility of sup 
. because of Chamberlain’s influence, cann 
relied on. It will lend its assistance if Russia 
a crisis ever thing dep I s on t! Sovic 
is not officially the view of the Czech For 
When questioned, officials speak of their rc 
e, their faith in the fu aia ntal good-w 
and their conviction that the Czechs will 


in a showdown, in both Rumania 
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become noticeably stronger since the affair at Chang- 
kufeng. And they have gone farther than any other coun- 


try in aiding Spain and China. Strange behavior for a 


country that is alleged to be veering from its traditional 


The most convincing evidence against a possible 
German-Russian agreement 1s tO be found in the renewed 
emphasis which the Kremlin has recently placed on the 
international revolutionary movement. For some years 
Moscow, influenced by the exigencies of foreign policy, 


t 


has been discreetly silent on the subject of world revolu- 


tion. On several occasions in the past month, however, 
it has reasserted its traditional revolutionary role. The 
rrent issue of a Red Army magazine, for instance, 

! ‘ 


speaks of the Soviet army as fighting the battles of the 


i 
eo | 


international working class. This emphasis is fully con- 


sistent 


with the reestablishment of the power of the 
political commussars in the army and with the steps 


which have been taken to introduce more democratic 


relations between the commanders and men. Officers who 


demand that the men salute them when off duty have 
recently come in for severe criticism. Throughout the 
Soviet press there is today distinctly less talk than for- 
merly about “our country’’ and the “motherland,” and 
much more emphasis on Russia's role as the vanguard of 
international socialism. Litvinov’s Leningrad speech, 
though it did not mention world revolution, was notable 
for its class analysis of international politics. 

If the Soviet Union reasserts its leadership of the 
international revolutionary movement, it is clear that it 
cannot at the same time be planning a rapprochement 
with Hitler. Even those who doubt the sincerity of 
the Soviet leaders must recognize the impossibility of 
f ynciling these two courses of action. In theory, the 
Kremlin could abandon its Socialist ideals and adopt a 
Chamberlain-like compromise with fascism, or it could 
seck to rally working-class support for the Socialist 
fatherland. But it could not do both 


Phe reappearance of revolutionary slogans at this time 
is being interpr ! in various ways. Some Moscow ob- 
scrvers go so far as to speak of the rehabilitation of the 
Comintern and a return to the policies which prevailed 
prior to 1927. This would seem to be pressing the argu- 
ment too far. If one were seeking evidence of a change 
in Comintern policy, one would look for it in Paris and 
liankow, not in Moscow. No such change can be noticed. 
The Spant h Communists are as loyal to the P ypular 
Front today they were two years ago. No rift has Lp- 
peared in the neration between the Chinese Commu- 


nists and Chiang Kai-shek. Even in France, where the 
Popular Front is all but broken, the Communist Party 
; yet to vote against the Radical Soctalist povernmen 
Communist leadership of the recent strike mov 
, 


» exploited for purely partisan ends 


What one finds in Russia is neither a trend toward 





agreement with 
Hitlernoranewem- 
phasis on the Com- 
intern, but a trend 
which for want of 
a better word has 
been called isola- 
tionism. The term 
is misleading, for 
the Soviet brand 
of isolationism has 
little in common 
with the British or 


Litvinov 


American — variety. 

Moscow has no illusions regarding the prospects of « 
tive security as long as British foreign policy remai: 
the hands of Chamberlain. Nowhere can one find a 1 


ruthless analysis of the shortsighted class policies of : 
British and French governments than was contained 


Litvinov’s speech of June 23. Furthermore, the S 
have become increasingly aware of their own stre: 
They have noted that fascist aggression has been i 
ably directed against weaker states, and have conc! 
that they are reasonably safe as long as they maintain | 
own defenses. On my recent visit to Moscow-—the f 
I have made—I found the Soviet population for the 
time unafraid of war. The ominous character of the i: 
national situation was clearly recognized, but it was 
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that the democracies, not the Soviet Union, should be 


primarily alarmed by it. In part, this confidence 
based on the conviction that Japan was too deeply 
broiled in China to offer a serious threat in the East 
many years. The Changkufeng incident had already 
gun, but it aroused little interest because of the ge 
feeling that Japan was wholly incapable of laun 
a major war. 

Yet Russia is not becoming isolationist in the sens 
withdrawing behind its own borders or of abando: 
its friends abroad. It remains an active member of 


League of Nations and is one of the few countries wh 
has taken its obligations under the Covenant serious 
It is rendering active aid to China under the terms of 


resolutions adopted by the Council in September 
May. It has remained in the Non-Intervention Comm: 


so that it might, as Litvinov put it, “prevent the in! 
vention of the committee . .. in Franco’s behalf.” 


served warning on Poland on the occasion of the latt 
ultimatum to Lithuania, and again when Poland thr 
ened to intervene in the Czech crisis on the side 
Hitler. It has negotiated an agreement with Ruma 
which will grant Soviet troops the right to move a 
Rumanian territory in case Czechoslovakia is attack 
a right embodied in the League Covenant but frequ 
forgotten. It is the one country which is not sh p 


war supplics to Japan. 
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\ interest in n: 
see everything that I hi 
my youth. Philosophical questions were ther fore which I was a 
: from me during my adolescent period, and I live 1 My reading of the wri 
he surrounding world without speculation, naively et new lines of thou 
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tween the objective and the subjective world. Opportuni- 


ties to continue this line of study by means of psycho- 


logical investigations did not present themselves, and by 


a peculiar compromise, presumably largely dictated by 


the desire to see the world, I decided to make a journey 


¢ 


t 


) the Arctic for the purpose of adding to our knowledge 


of unknown regions and of helping me to understand the 
reaction of the human mind to natural environment. 
A year of life spent as an Eskimo among Eskimos had 
a profound influence upon the development of my views, 
not immediately, but because it led me away from my 
former interests and toward the desire to understand what 
rmines the behavior of human beings. The first result 
ly attempts to explain human behavior as a result of 
graphical environment was a thorough disappoint- 
ment. The immediate influences are patent, and the 
results of this study were so shallow that they did not 
\ light on the driving forces that mold behavior. 
The psychol il origin of the implicit belief in the 
authority of tradition, which was so foreign to my mind 
and h had shocked me at an earlier time, became a 
problem that eng ged my thoughts for many years. In 
f vhole outlook upon social life is determined by 
t! stion: how can we recognize the shackles that 
t has laid upon us? For when we recognize them, 
we are also able to break them 
The student of the forms in which human affairs 
pres themselves in different cultures is easily led to a 
r attitude in which nothing appears as stable 
rh nents of man as to what is beautiful or ugly, 
id, even as to what is useful or harmful, differ 
at t ight seem to be no common ground 
to base absolute standards. In this view it ts 
overlooked that the #deas of good and bad, 
land ugly, are ever present, an 1 that they persist 
ver much their forms may vary. If we can discover 
is generally human and what is culturally deter- 
~d we may find those lines of behavior that must 
_ for it is conceivable that those traits of human 
yf that are common to all humanity are biologt- 
letermined, while the special traits are due to the 
lar history of each culture 
me outstanding fact is that every human society 
» distinct ethical standards, one for the in-group, 
t for the out-group. Everybody has close associa- 
th some group, however constituted, and as such 
h duties to other members of the group. The 
ethical standards in the group are the same everywhere. 
Murd heft, lying find expression in every language 
I yncepts of “must” and “ought,” however clumsily 
ressed, are probably universal. Cooperation of some 


rt always exists; so does subjection to a code of behavior 


that makes living together bearable because it allows us 


t 


\ 


a 


t how individuals will react to our own behavior. 
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Outside the group the standards are entirely differen 
Murder, theft, and lying, which are condemned withip 





the group, are commendable in so far as they hel; 
protect the interests of the group against others. all ot! 





We do not observe any progress in the standard l 
human society. We only recognize a softening of hos ti 
between the conflicting groups, at least in times of | 
although even now the ethical standards that are cons: { It i 
ered binding differ for the citizen and the alien, for +) of vi 
exploiter and the exploited. War, restrictions of mizr. nande 
tion, economic barriers, class conflicts are eviden 
the persistence of these distinctions. accor 

The ethical behavior of man may be considered . class 
further development of the herd instinct of 
animals, which also hold together as a group, of! 
protection to one another and aggressive hostility to 
groups which are potential rivals for food supply or ( 
enemies of the species. On the whole, the tendency ha; 
been toward enlargement of the in-group. The 
ethical leaders of all times have expanded the grou; 
embrace all humanity, because they saw that the prim: 
concept of specific differences between the in-group 
the outsider is not valid. 

As indicated before, one of the features of a s 
unit is the adoption of a standard of behavior for 
members of the group that makes it possible for them 
live together. This subjection to convention must n 
mistaken for stability, for the study of every culture 
proves it to be the resultant of constant changes wh 
are in part brought about by non-conformists. Discoverer: 
of new devices and new facts, disbelievers, minds gi 
to mysticism are in one way or another non-conformis's 
who for a time may be treated as anti-social, but wv 
lives, if their ideals are valuable to the community, ar: to d 
likely to work profound changes. We observe in 
human societies the struggle of these two tendenc ( 
Conformity keeps tradition alive; non-conformity br« 
through tradition and, if directed by reason, helps to f: 
us from the errors of the past. 

Thus, the study of human cultures should not lead 
relativistic attitude toward ethical standards. The stan } 
ards within the group are the same everywhere, how 
much they may differ in form, Groups are format: 
depending upon the most varied historical developn 
They may be racial, national, occupational, religious 
they may be very small, consisting of a few individ 
who consider themselves the elect. It may even be that 1 
single individual feels himself so distinct from the 1 
of mankind that he claims for himself superior rights 
privileges. In all these cases the ethical demands ot 
group, or, in extreme cases, of the individual, are 





conflict with the rights of the outsider. On the whole 
the history of mankind the size of groups has increa to @ 
at the same time their solidarity has been weakened I 


with that the rights of the outsider have been recognize. ' sub 
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There is still a sharp conflict between those who have an 
ise group feeling and sacrifice their individuality to 


whose life form appears to them superior to 


thers, and those who feel that the group has a strictly 


1 cultural function and to be worthy of preserva- 


ust prove its cultural value. 


is my conviction that the fundamental ethical point 
ew is that of the in-group, which must be ex- 


| humanity. This leads naturally 


led to include a 


> conclusion that the individual must be valued 


rding to his own worth and not to the worth of a 


"7 


to which we assign him. The identification of an 


idual with a class b f his bodily appearan 


‘e. or manners has always seemed to me a survival 


cbaric, or rather of primitive, habits of mind 
; as they exist among us are all too often subjective 
tions; those assigned to a group often do not f 


ves to be members of it, and the injustice done 
1 


; one of the blots on our civilization. Too few 


ge mopletely that a parti 
i ,, 


x us are willing to for 


yn is a Negro, or a Jew, or a member of some 

lity for which we have no sympathy and to judge 
individual. 

pertinent to ask whether any group has a rational 

1 claim to rights not ded to others. At the 


t time national and racial groups are perhaps most 


nt in the Western world. The hysterical claims of 
in enthusiasts have never had any scientific back- 
The belief that a essary relation exists 

- racial position of an individual and his mental 


has never been proved. The fact that people 


| 


nt regions or of different soctal strata who happen 


r in bodily build beha lifferently is no proof 


these differences are an expression of racial qu ilities. 


yt 


On the contrary, we see men he most diverse dc 


ng, under proper conditions, similar works of art. 
peoples of diverse descent taking over parts of 
ik-poetry, of the literature, of others and making 


their own. We see grants merging in the 


le among whom they live. The racialists commit the 
tdonable error of extending to racial groups t! 

ite concept of inherited qualities, forgetting that 
embraces endlessly ditterent heritable qualit 
ry fairly say that if we were to select the best thir | 
nkind, according to intel and personality, every 


f the large races would be represented in that group. 
< i < 4 


iousness 1S at present 


lest form of racial c 
1 to Germany—although with respect to stronger 
es, such as those between Negroes or Asi 


whites, it is almost equally potent in the United 


} s and in England, mitigated by a hypocritical desire 








avoid legal recognition of the facts. 


e claims to Super! rity ition i groups cannot 5 
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bstantiated any more than those of racial grou 








is every 


eason for the cultural diversity of national 


groups to be encouraged 


I each should be given the ful 
est opportunity to develop along its own lines—but this 
has nothing to do with modern nationalism, which is 
based on the assumption, often t 
is the enemy of all others and in duty bound 
its members and itself. Thus nationali 
centrated on the idea of developing power, and it 
tural mission is lost sight of 

The solidarity of the group is presumably founded on 
fundamental traits of mankind and will always 1 
with us. It must be the object of education to make the 
individual as free as may be of automatic adh 
group in which he is born or into which he is 
social pressure, When the object I 
velop the power of a group, its ideals are 
the young as symbols to which 
attached, thus preventing clear thinking. In its extreme 
forms we find this method employed in our 


despotic states—Germany, Italy 
nursing of patriotism in other countries is 

character. If we want to educate not for power but for 
the development of free individuals we must shun 

bols. We must arouse enthusiasm by holding up to view 


the lives of great and free men who devoted their lives 


to diverse ideals, stressing the cultural state that 
tioned these ideals. There is no other way to overcome 
the herd instinct in man. 

It must be admitted that too great an emphasis on 
individualism would weaken the power of the commu- 
principles 
when clearly recognized will prevent individualism from 


nity. However, the ethical 


outgrowing its legitimate limits and becoming intolerab! 
eo} 


phenomena of 


that intellectual and spiritual freedom is confused with 


te 


egotism. It is one of the curious 


social and economic freedom. In our « 


mplex society 
social and economic adjustments are unavoidable, and 
the progress of social legislation in the Western world 
shows that this need makes itself felt more and mor 
In our communities individuals cannot act according to 
their own whims without interfering 
of others. It is, however, intolerable that the state should 
force a person to actions that are against his intcllectu 
or spiritual principles. 

The demand for intellectual and spiritual freed 
involves the question whether we ever can be free. Si: 
we recognize that every happening has a cause, it 1 
that we are not free. But in so far as actions have a pur- 


pose, we feel free to choose. It ms to me that tl 


a question of words. We do not loubt that every event 
follows an antecedent event that is conr 

Often the connections are so varied and logically un- 
related that the result appears to us as an accident, but 
this does not mean that we deny causality. It merely 


means that we cannot connect in our minds causes which 
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world. It is no more difficult to understand that a s 


the same event. in the course of untold generations, may undergo 

























All our choices are determined partly by our own per- in a direction inherent in the germ than that in t! 
ities, partly by our relations to the outer world. vidual the germ will develop to a certain type of Al 
ire predictable within narrow limits, namely, in so individual. It is equally unilluminating to speak 

far as personality is the d ive element. By far the forces as inherent causes or as teleological tender Ws 


‘ - lL, ‘m7 | 
termined by the coinci- should 


consider the latter expression merely a 
P 4 

( e of logically disconnected, therefore accidental ele- borrowed from our human experience 
ments h are unpredictable. On account of our igno- pose of uranium to turn into lead. Neither is 


rance of these accidental elements choice appears free. purpose of an ovum to become a human being or ” 


The { peal of t evolutionary theories of ape like creature to become man. 
Lamarck, Darwin, and Wallace was that they suggested My ideals have developed because I am wl! lima ‘ 
relations for the development of varied forms. and have lived where I have lived: and it is r? 
At th ne time the regularities of the processes indicate to work for these ideals, because I am by nature ;Oe 
is but a minor cause, that inherent forces and because the conditions of our culture that r 
are at work that control the development of the animate to my ideals stimulate me to action. 
, 
I \ 
C | 
J? i reall 
ar | 6 
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BY JAMES WECHSLER hes 4 





i i 


Pr E were moments when the pr dings of |§They represented important and far-flung mill: Th 
had this in common—a fierce desire to sweep aw the ( 





] ' ] > rs 1 8 ss — i. ot : 

pa duri n air raid. Th here at lan of apprehension which was stif all tl the { 

A A 

‘ ! 7 1) oe + +) er om 1. 
\ joy i » the « es the matter before them was not so si 9 
I 
‘ 7 } ; 1 £,,] + ] } <} ! 5 c lee in I rs t mn th 5 x} } 4 
i yh < Cl, A Aly 9} y» bhi y i ] 
+ . a3. *» * 
I U ( Ss were a is ( 1 sweat to cyn il dtplo: % 200 2 h ¢ trayal 
i ¢ A 
Nf A : | ~, | f 
| s no Model Lea y that was get y represe e ld be of a insist 
é 
} 1 } ; i } 
| € 7 andn ls for t t I 1. This one was the me f Q al a str 
I 
i 2 1 : ¢ 
lL ¢ of veter s of p! a 1 pe s1onate d often clas! g hopes » ni ars a l Ce! 
, ' , 
1 | f te trailing he final do not constitute policy; they 1 e § 

1 1 1 1] 1 : 1 _ , " 1 - . 

€ ¢ ield, a ron on | consci s which divides men of all phen 

" 1 y 1 t: } re ‘ 
was runt they a sense the del es were conf 1 with for U 

; , , ; : . : 
[ i I t trie a! 5 3 Ga Dit the dee seated conn! ts of a wor lt C) 


f its proclan 1s lisease. a bled to find s n ntary relief 
e § l ( pi ma 1S. qgisease, assei ied to find s C mentary fr ¢ . 
| } +] . ] han i - ced toe ti accert at art r wrwUuit l thiye i 
Its mot it the world it disclosed to the assert their joy at having survived thus far. 
é 


o 


It wl iltimate impact is bound But these were primarily the overtones of th 


the actual sessions a 1 uitl > in s were n Th 


Theis es were as varied as their origins. a ‘‘world”’ body in one vital respect the absence of POF }j 


ul, man and Italian h, whose governments, on 
» between the behalf, had rejected the invitation. (The Japanese 
f th nyt ind the crises of the mo- present in body but seemed absent in spirit, wand 
ment. J had come to talk pe h two wars raging about in a dazed and disconsolate fashion.) Neit! 
e. In their midst was a delegation from the other hand, was the congress an exclusive © 
members | ! out of bed at the sound ground for militantly democratic voices. It att : 
Vassar fire alarm in the thought that it was an British conservative and insurgent Indian, Arab and ; 





raid war the delegates from Spain lifted uneasy ist, Spanish Republican and a pro-Franco youth « 
it the droning of a passing plane land, democratic Czech and anti-status-quo B My 
' . In Ca. 


French Communist and British Chamber 
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ilective-security ad\ 
European Socialist advocating collective action and 
youth of South 


ed colonies and dominions, 


erican Socialist condemning tt, 
youth from explo 
t from Korea and the Gold Coast of Africa—this 


the meeting's latitude. Inevitably there was a 


-_ 

fm 

- 
‘ 


f talk, an overflow of platitudes, periods of am- 


that were practically more ridiculous than they 

» spiritually sublime. 
the wonder is that so many points of vital agree- 
suld be found. All that was done was necessarily 
i by the question: Will war come this month, this 
If it does, this congress was little more than a 
untic and rather tragic adventure. But if somehow, 
igh more immediate devices, the explosion can be 
ved, such gatherings may vindicate the faith of their 
sors. In 1936 the first World Youth Congress drew 
legates from non-European nations; this year 


South American and colonial representation had assumed 
magnitude. In 1936 the lett was far more dominant; 


year the delegates refl 


ected every variety of non- 
st—even moderately pro-fascist—opinion. In the 
in group were spokesmen of widely diverse poll- 
ind faith, with organized Catholicism almost alone 
ts refusal to participate 
1¢ almost universal enthusiasm for the Spanish and 
Chinese cause was therefore memorable. So was 
e pact sealed between English and British colonial 
ites, demanding wider areas of self-government 
reproaching the National Government for its be- 
ul of the League. Throughout the sessions there were 


nt pleas for some framework of collective order; 


rong undercurrent was the cordiality between anti- 
rialist South Americans, threatened by fascist pene- 


n, and pro-Roosevelt Americans. Against these 
nomena one has to place the Central European quest 
r treaty revision, the Japanese insistence upon saving 
na from “communism,” the clash within democratic 
groups between the “appeasement” philosophy and a 
tive front, the fiery nationalism of countries like 
id, the humility of British Conservatives before 
nberlain. 
: 


Ane most important thing about such a mecting was 


it was held at all. Its immediate effect will be misty; 
its results are bound to be | 
fr youth has no peculiar 


yng-term and generalized. 
insight into the problem of 


nations may live peacefully; it may have greater 
geneity of desire but not of opinion. Such a con- 
} 


n at be le instruments for the rediscovery 


st provi 
t international loyalties, offer some refuge from the 

f inflamed nati ;, hasten an adventure in 
tional education, challenge the stealthy pessimism 
g the non-fascist world. “If only we can survive 
rresses will mean a great 


2 
said a young Central Europ 


xt ten years, su 
ean. He was absolutely 


irnest, and no doubt he was right. 





In the Wind 


ton Star carried this headline Franco's A ( 


manded by ‘Shirt-Sleeve’ Generals lr} 


; 


a description of the celebrated 


Loyalist army. It had been lifted almo y from 
Leland Stowe’s article in The Nat f A ‘ { 
sufficiently to fool headline-writer as well as r. \ ’ 
the Star, which had purchased the story from a t . 
writer, published a generous apology, confusion w still 
evident; the apology mentioned the “‘shirt-sleeve generals” 
who “had risen to prominence in the Spanish war on 


I 
both sides.” 


THE SLOGAN of Hollywood's new million-dollar publicity 
drive was first announced as “Movies Are Your Best Es 
tainment.’’ 


None of the high-pressure copy-writers had no 
ticed that the initials of the slogan spelled M.A.Y.B-E. It 


| 
has now been changed to “Motion Pictures Are Your Best 


Entertainment.” 


THE CENTRALIA killings, Armist 


dark page in the state of Washington's history. Officials ha 
recently discovered that all newspapers carrying accounts of 


the event and its aftermath have disappeared from the files 


ie southwestern part of the state 


of libraries in t | 


A NUMBER of important Jewish industrialists from the 
| } 

Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia are in London negotiating 

to abandon their plants and reestablish their businesses in 

! 


England. Since most of their employees are Hen 
are anxious to make a swift de} irture before the situation 


expl »des. 


THE PITTSBURGH Post-Guazette re 
Sokolsky’s syndicated column. When the La Follette con 
mittee discussed Sokolsky’s connection with the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers and the steel industry, all re 
ences to these disclosures were edited out of the Associate | 
Press stories printed in the Post-Gazette. 


EACH DAY the editorial page of the Utica Obsertes 


Dispatch carries a “thought for the day.” 
was Goethe’s “What I cannot praise I speak not of.” I 
neath this box, notes Editor and Publisher, appeared a serics 


of editorials denouncing the Roosevelt Administration 


THE LONDON Evening Standard recently reported that 


the Europa and Bremen, pride of the North ¢ I { 
Line, now advertise kosher food as an att n | \ 
patrons. The report was de rided in 5 An [ 5 
papers as a “pre ent nt : 
I ght the calm rep! Of > | - 
if you like it that v 

[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 


} } si ee F °. f < " , 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be 


EDITORS THE NATION. } 


month for the best item. 











BSUES. 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


REJOICED to see in the August 13 Nation Paul 
Al ns fine id just tr O. K. Bovard, 
who has just retired from the managing editorship 


of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Anderson might also 


| added a word about Mr. Bovard’s tremendous in- 
terest in Soviet Russia, which has led him to make several 
trips to R Lint t years. I have an idea that Mr. 
Bovard’'s retirement is due not merely to differences of 
opinion with Mr. Pulitzer but also to an increasing dis- 
ple re with the state of journalism in general. I cannot 
believe tl he was really mpathy with the retire- 
ment of Mr. Anderson f 1 the Washington bureau of 


r with Mr. 


l rds rets nt, f t inct the anxiety with 
which liberals everywhere are watching the Post-D1s- 
f 7 f really fearless and liberal Ameri- 
( journals left that the fate of any « of them is of 
i it 1 [ [ rm 
| cr { ( th ol P D J 
( fori in th i I I nN; 
t ( the first ] r to turn 
( ¢ ( but VC | time 

N less, the / Dis tf Df 5 1 h of its 
( f It | mple, 
( \ t ¢ ( { ¢ \ 1on of 


P ‘ f | | \ rican 
} f \ ey i s been be- 
' 
Lf f 1 of long 
y 
: ' 
| rly re 


fr. H 1D y and 

lcrs wi ble to pay very 

; | says 

{ I I { em on 
Fall 1) No such edito 

rial could have ay red in New York Times or 
} lvibune ot ber of other highly respect- 
al | Avain, | t f t that the Post-Dispatch 
still | in Vitzpatrict the ablest and most outspoken 
political cart nist in the country. It must wat h its step, 
ever, for it is getting strong competition from the 
St. Louis Star-Times. It must be outstandingly liberal or 
tuke second | lace, ¢ | tally now that Mr. Anderson has 


ne to the Star-Times. 
he truth is that the plight of the press of the United 
States becomes more and more serious as the depression 





lasts. The newspapers are losing hundreds of n 
dollars this year in advertising revenue, with th 
result of consolidations and even outright dis 
ances. The price of paper is up, as is, and right 
wage scale of the editorial employees, thanks 
Newspaper Guild; and so there is a general slash 
expenses wherever possible and abandonment of 
features. This does not make for editorial inde} en 
on the contrary, it means that editors and ow: 
more wary than ever of offending any consideral 
tion of their readers and advertisers. They want t 
safe until they know what the economic future is 
to be. In every depression those trends within th 
paper world which make for a decrease in the 
of dailies are naturally accentuated, but in good 
bad the desire of the average business man leer is t 
a monopoly of his territory. 

I note with interest that the historic old I 


7 serps he urhicl } 
Tran CV Pi Which has peen SO near C€ 


young man, Lincoln O'Brien, the son of 
friend and, for many years, coworker Robert | 
O'Brien, has become the publisher. I hope \ 
heart that young O'Brien will put this fine paper 
feet. Years ago I called Boston “the poor farm 
nalism,”’ and it stil 
tion. Why it has not one paper to compare 
service with the Times or Herald Tribune is be 


but such is the case. Apparently the community 


Pj 
r too parochial and too indifferent to n 
possible. Both the Globe and the Bi 1 He 
their uses, but they are far from being liberal 
¢ pl ¢ t] ¢ ellent S lit rl Ct | § 1n the G 


St. Louis is extraordinarily fortunate in still 
three such newspapers as the Post-Dispatch, the G 
Democrat, and the Star-Times. The plig 
remains shocking, although the rise of the tal 
as a result of its advocacy of the New Deal has bet 
the situation. But a readership which has in the m 
choose from the Chicago Tribune, Hearst's Ame 


and the Daily News is not to be congratulated. Sy 


of Hearst reminds me that his chain—if it still 1s | 


is not yet out of the woods. I count it one « 
President Eliot called “‘the durable satisfactions of 
that I have lived to see the dethronement of Willia 
Hearst. The mills of the gods have taken a long tu 
this case, but they are grinding steadily and rclent! 
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BIG FOUR. THE 
TANFORD, HOPKINS, A 


STORY OF HUNTINGTON, 
.D CROCKER, AND OF 





HE BUILDING OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC. 
By Oscar Lewis. Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50. 
SCAR LEWIS'S story of the | lers of the ¢ | 
P Railroad has been praised justly; it is pleasant 
ulso, that it is popular. One finds it a little d t 
er, to explain exactly the reason for its instantaneous 
ith the daily and Sunday reviewers and the reading 
For it has none of the qualities of the usual popular 
hies: it is, for example, neither heroic nor muck- 
y. The book is really mad of a collection « ye 
s written about a centra e, with two additional 
son the mode of t 2 ; the Great Plains the 
enties a ] S e of e e 4 trage us pra 
> ( ral Pacific-S Pacific monopoly (the 
yf Fr N yrris s } 
ygraphies in thei es are the reverse of { Rs 
first reading they yst se 1 their con- 
} vice of details. And yet en done 
1 degree of ar ry. It ts ing to try to 
»> Mr. Lewis’s intent What he has tried to do 
ips, be explained in terms of the method he has 
yed. I think it may be called very properly the classical 
Wholly detached } rancor (also. without 
Mr. Lewis has told the s f this company of 
1 drygoods, g ind ware merchants who 
eved great wealth meanly. They were the play- 
f dest ny; for, w jut pasts, they also were without 
The victims of their own rapacious appetites, they 
to despoil each other; they never enjoyed their ill- 
ns: they died, at any rate three of the four did, 
hav left direct lines of descent or enduring family 
Stanford’s name is associated with a university, 
yn’s with a library, Hopkins’s with nothing at all; 
e heritage of hate which these men bequeathed to 
2 is already a faint y: in other words, a few 
and stones remain. The mood of the story’s telling, 
e, is wholly iron 
ve the greatest admiration for what Mr. Lewis has 
And yet, I wonder whether this particular method 
1 have been employed for this particular story. For 
rs. Huntington, Stanford, H [ ind Crocker were 
eroes out of our remote past, whose lives at no points 
ours, and therefore the proper characters for a classical 
They were, in fact, our immediate ancestors, mem- 
f that generation of Americans which founded indus- 
| ipitalism in this country. As such, their careers have 
| int lessons for us. Did they build up these great for- 
of theirs by driving hard bargains shrewdly, by careful 





ES ‘ze ma 
7 aret ’ sacs r 
the Puritan divines of the seven 





| ’ , 
ent, by personal a e—in other words, by 


eenth century referred 





te as apt on ) i ( 
rl 
1 1m al V as the 
planning stultified and a la 
the proneer capitalists so that w 
lopkinses y I 
Harry Hopkinses? I 
a we such que S { if 
] yur For this 1 of ¢ 
, + ] 
t » Sa whe 
+] ; ] ‘ 
i ’ i re 11s ft y fo 
t il pre 5 ( t ( f | 
I 
SE( Y and tl I yt 


is not difficult. They achieved great wealt 


were 


1 

} , 
fo ne GQ hence r we earne 

] } ety , ] } 

or the ) y an i. lly, the 

Ip 1 ! 

+ } 
The ¢ CI | | I ia Cly W 
{ 7 
r 
i l he I¢ i 
tions. And the insiders got their 
—_ , 
cot ru mM | > and ind ) 
i I 
? 1 
] } P 
debauched | and 1 
! ; , | 
S¢ ers wn 1 ¢ I ) 
1 1) 

sto 10idcrs, al perty W 


of the resourceful, abstemious, devote 


created by the Werner Sombart 


bert Hoovers—is, in other words, largel) 


Nothing proves this m 
nen who, risking nothing and contril 
and enri 


tune of at least a quarter of a billion 


the Central Pacific Railroad 


Autobiography of an Under-Dog 


DEATH ON THE INSTALLMENT 
Little, Brown and ( 


Ferdinand Céline. 


HIS is a long, dull 


book lack 


which distinguished “Journey to 


Despite the title, which is an ori 
autobiography of an under-dog, de 


1 


the central characters, and the absen 


the author’s style considerably. 


But 


\arOxy 


v lence +t] cam nroaloar af 
rience, the ime pro onved 


There 1s no relief for 


writes, 
tempts to crush just as the hero’s f 
to crush his son by jumping up and 
mouth, 
breaking up the furniture, and 
chaos he has ma le In t 


thicl taj j n ti t 
which contained, in Mme iiterai 


io 
—_ 
c 


family’s lark to Englar 


mighty enterprisers, taking risk 


1 ee 
ye completely tl 


1an the histor 


1 


letting off steam through h 


an 


PI 





HACKEE 


I 





‘sinas, and Ferdi- whose trillings cannot be stopped. T! 


i i I ] p I] f \ \T ‘ 
s which testify to universe—that’s me. All on my own, t 
t] } | I’m the brass, the breath, and the inspirat 
n this subject during 


; ever composing the opera of the Flood 
brings up as : 


Then, when the curtain fa!ls, the mic: 
o wept, and all ders into the station. The glass dome « 
and explodes. Twenty-four valves shri 


bulic type ‘that 
ind Duhamel in- 


steam. The couplings clatter and jolt all 
train. In wide-open carriages three hund: 
fi musicians rend the night. 

h his Salavin. On the surface 1n- 


| If the Joyce-Rabelais comparison is 


; only potentially harmful. His attempt 
rtrending if ground for a better one, which unfortunately 
im. Ferdinand goes through ing here than it would have in France, where no 
ee ee apparently thought of it. In the eighteen-six 
the sex Ducasse, self-styled Comte de Lautréamont—recet 
pletely misses rected by the surrealists, whom he foreshadowe 
Lave snd thin with the same unrelieved intensity, the same Gar, 


exaggeration, and the same hallucinatory manner. H 


small shop- 
personality fered from a form of insanity for which pathologi 
right bank a name (his case has been studied on the basis of h 
ul) are re- ings). Certain pages from “Death on the Installment 
es in the chiefly the stampede in the Bois, the vision of the 
As he says lady customer in the Passage, the pitched 
Tuileries, and the mass attack of the invent 
ee office, sound as if they had come directly 
; re peorcengh save that they lack Lautréamont’s brilliant flashes 
ling images. Céline, moreover, shows a 
tion in these mad chapters, placed al 
pages throughout his work, since they all 
human stampedes. 
In reality Céline belongs to the strictly ¢ 
school of hard-boiled writers, of which we know m« 
than they do in France. In saying that hi 
Leon Trotsky revealed his shortsightedness 
In a very short time “Death on the Ins 
all the novels of that school will pe 


logical interest. 


Whitman and Human Relations 


; and WALT WHITMAN AND THE SPRINGS O! 
vith them AGE. By Haniel Long. Writers’ 


tion with HIS book is a curious mixture: 
and care- biography and public evangelism 
the lan to discover how “a man finds his own path out 
nd invent from the forces in society that destroy the individual 
com- rity. The path out, to develop his thesis, lies 
profound understanding and readjustment 
human relations, which are taken to 


‘ + 


for living and the chief root and 
He takes as our most “inst 
ters Walt Whitman, and 


twentieth-century writers—Gide, Rilke, 


have also been primarily concerned with 


He then sets about looking into Whitman 


. ~~ ' ‘ > } . 
courage, the sources his life whence 


spirit. 

Here the book begins to fall to pie 
called the paradox of Walt Whitman 
that this essay should follow on the heels 
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Whitman's Pose,”” for what she questions most is 

ly what Mr. Long regards most highly: Whitman's 

‘egrity. Without approving Miss Shephard’s fantastic con- 

‘ns, one must confess that the evidence of Whitman's 

ty, if not downright dishonesty, as gathered from 

riends and critics, is overwhelming. Mr. Long tries 

« the better side of Whitman's weaknesses; but it is 

o justify his behavior in dealing with Emerson; nor 

ich easier to see any courage or understanding in his 

ie toward Mrs. Gilchrist; and his relationship with 

Doyle, though it may have been a source of strength 

, is not of a kind to be generally available or desirable 

t men. In the end Mr. Long confesses that Whitman 

en a bungler in human relationships, a considerable 

ion in view of his thesis. As far as relations go, one 

hat Gide had infinitely greater courage and candor, 

lke greater understanding, and Lawrence greater pas- 

[his is not to suggest that Whitman's writings or 

s are inferior to theirs, but that Mr. Long would 

ly have done better to confine himself to Whitman 

yphet rather than run the risk of bogging down in the 
ed mysteries of Whitman the man. 

] 


hat, finally, is Mr. Long's solution of the task he 
elf? Since the disorder of human relations lies at 


- root of man’s troubles, he ist have a “religion of 


to guide and contro! them. This ‘‘new religion,” 


to Mr. Long, “‘continues to spread beneath the 
e of our life.” 
j that it 


yn the Mount.” But the Sermon on the Mount 


Where? His only description of it 
“reaches out for the principle behind the 
lo, at least not until it is recreated by something 
an the loose talk of the contemporary pulpit or of 


ng's closing pages. PHILIP HORTON 


J. A. Hobson’s Heresies 


ESSIONS OF AN ECONOMIC HERETIC. By J. A. 
fobson. The Macmillan Company. $2. 


\. HOBSON has a long and honorable record of 

1eresy im the social sciences. He began back in the 

* 1880's by putting forward an oversaving theory of 

isiness cycle which from the point of view of the 

scceived doctrine of the day was subversive of both truth 

wrals. The effect upon Hobson's later career was in- 

profound. The doors of the halls of British learning 

> permanently closed to one who, judged by standards of 

te rament and ability, was eminently suited for a distin- 
1 academic career. 

yn could never fully reconcile himself to any other 

His basic individualism, stemming from an early 

the middle class of a middle- 


idustrial town in the Midlands,” 


1 the middle stratum of 
prevented him from 
3 effective in the field of politics. His deeply humani- 

itlook made him reject the kind of society which the 

; and the Tories alike defended. On the other hand, 
ns of the Socialists, he 
zed Socialist movement. 


he sympathized with the ai: 
er able to join the orgar 
H > attempt to gain election to Parliament was made as 
2 lependent, and he was hopelessly defeated. Journalism 








MILLION =Ss<2y, 
refugees from bombed 
Spanish cities appeal ® 


to democratic America! 





AIMED, bewildered .. . literally blown out of 

their homes by the rain of bombs from the 

skies... millions of defenseless women and children 
have fled to safer zones, 


They must be fed, clothed. The sick and 
injured must be nursed back to health. 


America will do her part. She has never yet failed 
to answer Humanity’s call. In September the Amer- 
ican Relief Ship for Spain sets sail with 5,000 tons 
of food, clothing and medical supplies—contributed 
by thousands of individuals, numerous organiza- 
tions and trade unions working with the Medical 
Bureau and North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. 


Won't you do your part to insure the 

success of this humane mission? Deny 

yourself, for just one day, some little 
luxury and send the money to 


Help Fill the 


AMERICAN RELIEF SHIP 
FOR SPAIN 


Mail this coupon with your contribution TODAY 


Pp esaeeseeseseeseeeeeeea 

g American Relief Ship for Spain 

@ Room 201, 381 Fourth Avenue, 

@ New York City. MUrray Hill 4-5301. 

* NA-2 ® 

' Enclosed find my contribution which will be a 
sed to help fill the Am in Rel Ship fe 
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also attracted his attention, but as a medium for the expres- 
§ of ideas rather than as a career. 
such 


tely for Hobson his economic status was 


( as I have done for the most part upon the least 
defe le of all forms of unearned income’) as to allow 
t C1 ies to study and writing in the larger 
f of ynomy. In a short review it is impossible 


1erous and substantial 


t rst ling of the field 
n book is ' robably “Imps rialism,” 
p to South Africa on the eve of the Boer 
His f » of the complicated interrelation of 
r : tical factors which go to m ke up the 





rialism resulted in what may be de- 
: as t f book on that subject. In the opinion 
( 1s today the outstanding work on 
in the English language. Marxists, in- 
‘ t that fut fame is assured to 
1] t indebtedness which Lenin freely ac- 
| to Hobson's w in his own study of the same 
name. Hobson's he y of imperialism—for it was such in 
t which held sway in the seats of intel- 
lated to his earlier over ving 
he I the t economists of the present time 
have ¢ ( 1 to a point of view with regard the 
I is in substantial agreement with that of 
i] n, t : unfortunately cannot be said about im- 
7 meat less question whether imperialism 
national profit and S$ ac 

count still d acad discussions of the subject 
se Hobson’s writings is concerned with 
to call the “humanizing”’ of economics. He 
‘ t in two long works entitled “Work 
and \ 1 and | AH 1 Valuation.” 
1 ( ressior tnat ne re- 
f ; as h yst rtant and 
¢ to tl H as in the 
H s starting-point was 
t ¢ He re ed the 
( 1 in t of mone 
t e { if w neces- 
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system ought to be conducted with a view to these | 
benefits and satisfactioms, but it is simply illogical to | 
from this premise to an attempt to understand that 
as though it really were operated with any such e 
view. In a capitalist society economic relations run is 
of the unit of account, not in terms of human f 
Hobson is perfectly correct in insisting that the soc 
tist has the right and duty to form a value judgme: 
desirability of such a system; he is wrong, hov 
attempting to apply the value judgment to the met 
analysis instead of directly to the system itself 

This confusion of thought, unfortunately, affe: 
than Hobson's abstract economic theory. In the re 
diagnosis and prescription applied to the world t 
presence is no less discernible. On the one hand, he 
keen an observer of the contemporary scene not to 
drift of events. “The pretense,” he tells us, “that ca; 
is consistent with a real democracy in which the or 
working classes can take their due part in government 
‘gradualness’ along the old familiar lines can still 
wears thinner and thinner, as the recent course of « 
discloses.” On the other hand, the unconscious de 
interpret the world in terms of what ought to be lea 
different conclusion. Seventy-five pages after the passa, 
quoted we find the following: “The economics as w 
the ethics of capitalism have now been punctured, a: 
economic world is virtually committed to displaci 
private and blind enterprise of profiteers by some co: 
ordering of industry under public ownership or 


This public planning will not, need not, I hold, g 
way along the road to socialism or communism.” 7 
flict between these two views of the world is not a 
matter of the language used; it is deeply imb« 
structure of Hobson's thought. 

All the criticism which it is possible to dire 
Hobson's work, however, is really beside the point s 
ook is concerned. For in it the reader 
ice to make the acquaintance of 
original and progressive economists of the last half 
Hobson's “Confessions” is not to be r 
as a substitute for reading his heresies in the origi: 


his “Confessions” are not less worth while on that 
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Crime and Society 
THE CRIMINALS WE DESERVE. By H. T. F. R 


Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY. By Frank Tannen 
Ginn and Company. $3. 

COPING WITH CRIME. Edited by Marjorie Bell. Na 


Probation Association. $1.25. 
will arouse the i 


CC’ THE Criminals We Deserve” i 
the “machine-gun school” of criminology. Th 


thor, a professor at the University of Lyons, takes his 
from a statement by Lacassagne. He believes that crim: 
like motor cars, are the result of mass production, and att 
those who put the blame on the individual criminal | 
effort to vindicate the social system. Although he admits 
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unnot be interpreted s in terms of economics, he 
issue. Even the Oedipus 


which he deems responsible for hatred of authority 


s economics the supreme 


h murder, he explains as unresolved because of eco- 
ynditions. Géring has shown that it is not alone the 
o commit crimes, but crime may still be said to have 
ymic basis in that those who do not rob from hunger 
ym cupidity. One of the author’s most interesting 
ions is that the modern school educates slum dwellers 
her things than the world can offer them in reality 
nce sets up tragic conflicts. 
book is too elliptical to convince the non-Marxist. 
yf the anecdotes are incredible; for instance, the story 
English gangster, James Spencer, who declares that he 
yb in New York by answering a newspaper advertise- 
yr a killer. The material, however, is always entertain- 
1 cogent enough for the argument to merit serious 
feration. 
; readable but more scholarly is ‘Crime and the Com- 
‘ with its ample quotations from authorities, its foot- 
ind its chapter bibliographies. The author of “Wall 
ys’ and “Osborne of Sing Sing” has brought together 
valuable material in this survey. He, too, believes that 
ited States has as much crime as it generates, and that 
inge the amount of crime in the community we must 
> the community. Before the criminal can be changed, 
ial world must be changed; for crime is part of the 
g social pattern and cannot survive, in its present form 
, outside that pattern. 
- text is divided into three parts: the criminal pattern, 
ninistration of criminal justice, and a study of punitive 


‘ses. The author finds that our assumptions in dealing 


ime have been faulty. We have treated the criminal as 


sd that crime is a deliberate choice of evil by one who 
; better; that its dramatization in court will turn the 
away from error rather than confirm his delinquency ; 
hat punishment, especially imprisonment, will have a 
ial effect. The author finds, however, that our 3,000 
astitutions are almost uniformly corroding. Pending 
‘forms that will nip criminality in the bud, our hope 
he newer techniques of probation and parole. 
sequently, the reader will turn with interest to “Coping 
ime.’’ This volume is a compilation of papers read 


4 


> 1937 meeting of the National Probation Association 


tal workers in the field. Among the subjects which are 
‘d with optimism are community organizations for 
velfare, trends in probation and parole administration, 
3 for delinquent boys, case work with delinquents, ju- 
yurt functions, and the psychiatric approach. Moran's 

c on Parole As It Should Be ought to be assigned as 


ho believe that parole “is the 


‘d reading for those w 
g loose of a mad dog upon the community” rather 
cial case work in adjustment. The reader will gain 
his book a better idea of the contributions of psychi- 

ychologists, and sociologists to the solution of prob- 


tan Tannenbaum will grant him. This yearly publica 


shows increasing merit and is an indispensable manual 


idents of criminology 


JAMES HARGAN 




















Do you think of yourself as a ‘liberal’? 


Did you ever think what would happen 
if you had to substitute action for 
thought; if you actually were on the 
‘firing line’ and faced the terror and 
incipient fascism that you've been hear- 
ing and reading about? Could you 
“take it’? 


HIS is the dramatic story of a little group of 

well-meaning Americans (ot radicals) who 
were disturbed by the reports of labor violence 
in a Southern town, and went down to investigate 
at first hand. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THEM, 00 the train 
South, and afterwards in the cheap road-house 
where they were held prisoners throughout a 
night of terror,"is a record of the transformation 
of human beings. Some of them, like Donohue, 
found release and savage joy in being in the 
fight, at last. Some, like Pettee the liberal pro- 
fesssor, turned away from it and retreated to the 
security of safe things. All of them found out, 
unmistakably, what they were made of and 
where they stood. 


This book asks a question that YOU will 
have to ask yourself, sooner or later. 


SUMMER 
SOLDIER 


By LEANE ZUGSMITH 


author of “A Time to Remember” 




















The President in Georgia 
Dear Sirs: With Ge pia’ 


mary still some WEEKS away (Sept m 
ber 14), the nation’s press is already 
heralding it as ano test of the popu- 


rity of the New Deal. An examination 


ich is not the 


I heard President Roosevelt at Barnes- 
ville on August 11, and afterward I 
eht out the reaction of various 
groups and individuals. While almost 
per Imired the President, 
nd some stated they would vote for 
him even for a third te two out of 
every thr regretted that he had 
poken out” that day. The general 
‘ ent wv “He Id not have 
( het { t 1 to tell us how to 
ote I} ( of N W 1) al 1 ues 
t the present t dormant one. 
I also exa ed a dozen rural and 
Il-town new ( \ll of them re 
et Roo | of Geor il 
t h they pledge their loyalty to the 
] t. The t of ri r-stan 
in ¢ quch used 
q r R, t rs 1 h 
t Macon | N ind the 
I l¢ ) | h pu shed by 
? oO nN r ot ‘ 


irse resent this 


to Gi 1 voters.’ 

Lawret Camp's chance of winning 
the f | es on how well his 
( ( mal use of the Presi- 
dent t. I | he received Roose 
velt's indorsement, Camp was definitely 
not conceded much chance by the 
Georgia p ns. Now it Is admitted 
t he is ir But thus far 
hi n poorly organized. 
Senator George | 1 stro organi- 
zal I suy t all « the state. Will 
the Car f } ! tr tch up? 

i i 
No one t t t e. But what 
ever the « the | rf ind the 
Ne Deal ef 1 trial with 
C. —_ 

. t Ct ec 1s 1 I h use 
of the indorsement he received from 
President William Green of the A. I 






a perative labor le lative c ittec 
of Georgia, representing the Georgia 
Federation of Labor and the “Big Four” 
Railw Brotherhoods, “‘reluctantly’’ in 
dorsed his candidacy. A statement signed 


by the ofhicials of this committee said 


that was indor order 


George 


ed “by 





Letters to the Editors 


1 
} 
i 


from the national legislative Represen- 
tatives at Washington.” 

Former Governor Eugene Talmadge 
is regarded as a serious threat by some 
because of the county-unit system for 
primaries—a system under which the 
high candidate in a county receives all 
its votes. Judging from the letters-to- 
editors columns, he has a considerable 
g in the rural districts but prac- 
tically mone in the cities and larger 


followin 


towns. 

The fourth man in the race, William 
G. McRae, is campaigning on the 
Townsend plan but is not conceded any 
chance. 

ALEXANDER SILVERGLADE 


Ma on, Ga ‘ August 17 


Utah Laughs at Frey 


Dear Sirs: Many Utah citizens smiled 
this morning at the statements attrib- 
uted by the Associated Press to John P. 
Frey, American Federation of Labor 
official, in his testimony before the Dies 
committee. As most of your readers will 
used the C. I. O. of being 
filled with Communists or Communist 
; whereas the A. F. of L. 
was lily white in its support of Ameri- 
can instit were 
over a minor item. Mr. Frey listed Paul 
M. Peterson, former official in the 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers’ 
the communistic. In do- 

was caught in 
for Paul M. Peterson is 

t of the Utah Federation of 
accusation is 


recall, he 
sympathizer 
ympathizers, 


utions. But our smiles 


Union, among 
ing so, he his own 
maneuvering 
the presiden 
Labor. The even 
more ridiculous by the fact that within 
the past month Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
Crose, secretary of the state federation, 
have come out for private ownership of 


electric utilities, in spite of the fact that 


made 


the constitution of that organization is 
committed to government ownership. 
ERNEST L. NELSON 


Brigham City, Utah, August 15 


American Ethnomania 
Dear Sirs: 


Italy's new 


Your editorial paragraph on 
Aryanism in the issue of 
August 6 is disingenuous because it 
gives the impression that Italy and Ger- 
many are the only countries which lust 
after Nordic purity. We Americans 
made Rassenschanden of the lesser 
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breeds years before either Mussolini of 
Hitler was born. We are the only 
“civilized” people to have revived caste 
and our technique for keeping ou 
“inferiors” in their rightful place is the 
envy of both Germany and Italy. We 
have just as absurd racial theorie 
use the same calculated savagery 
we have in the Negro a large despised 


racia] minority on which to practi ur 
barbarism. 


Nordic superiority, in fact, is r 
nized not only in our customs but also 
in the organic laws of our Southern 
states. Even the national government 
practices the same racial exclusiveness in 
vast areas of the public service through 
a policy which is much more effective 
than statute law. Americans, therefore 
cannot conscientiously protest against 
the ethnomania of either Germany or 
Italy. JAMES W 
Phoebus, Va., August 18 


A Briton on Palestine 


Dear After reading Herbert 
Solow’s letter on Violent Holy Land in 
your August 13 issue I feel that as an 
Englishman I must put the other side 
Hundreds of millions of pounds have 
been spent by the British governm: 


Sirs: 


Palestine to aid the Jews to make their 
National Home, many British lives have 


been lost in defending them; yet while 
the Jew is persecuted by so many 
tions we hear American Jews whisper 
about boycotting British goods | 
they get their own way. As for the 
Arab, he has even less ground for 
plaint. He was paid in good hard cash 
for every inch of ground the Jew has 
Anyone who knew Palestine before the 
war and revisits it now can hardly be 
lieve the immense improvement. The 
Arab as well as the Jew has benefited 
beyond measure. We have two thi 
to thank for our troubles, relig 
bigotry and Mussolini's Sword of Is! 
N. BLEW-JONES 
Asheville, N. C., August 17 
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